REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 





The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


If you want a local angle on a news or feature story provided 


through this service--or have a direct news inquiry--you may contact one of the offices 


listed below. 


This listing includes the names, addresses and telephone numbers of the 


Public Information Directors and the states in their regions: 


Region [.....++-.Jdohn M. Chavez 
Room £-430 


Connecticut JFK Federal Bldg. 

Maine Boston, MA 02203 

Massachusetts 617-223-6767 

New Hampshire 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Region II......+-Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3580 

New Jersey 1515 Broadway 

New York New York, NY 10036 

Puerto Rico 212-944-3435 


Virgin Islands 


Region III....+.-John P. Hord 
- Room 2460 


Delaware 3535 Market Street 

District of Philadelphia, PA 19104 
Columbia -596- 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 


West Virginia 


Region IV.....++.Frances Ridgway 
_ Room 317 


Alabama 1371 Peachtree St., N.E. 
Florida Atlanta, GA 30309 
Georgia WOS-88T -4495 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Region V....++ee-Jdohn 0. Mellott 
Room 772 


Illinois 230 S. Dearborn Street 


Indiana Chicago, IL 60604 
Michigan T25983-6976 
Minnesota 

Ohio 


Wisconsin 


Region VI....sseeee--Les Gaddie 
Room 220 


Arkansas 555 Griffin Sq. Bldg. 
Louisiana Griffin and Young Sts. 
New Mexico Dallas, TX 75202 
Oklahoma 214-767 -4776 

Texas 


Region VII....++++++sPatrick A. Hand 
Room 2509 


lowa Federal Office Bldg. 
Kansas 911 = we ous 
Missouri Kansas City, 

Nebraska S637 Sah 


Region VIII......++...Ernest E. Sanchez 
Room 1468 


Colorado Federal Bldg. 
Montana 1961 Stout St. 
North Dakota Denver, CO 80294 
South Dakota 3035-837 -4235 

Utah 


Region I[X.....+++++..Joe B. Kirkbride 
Room 11201 


Arizona Federal Bldg. 
California 450 Golden Gate Ave. 
Hawaii San Francisco, CA 94102 
Nevada =356- 


Region ee Strick] and 
Room 3094 


Alaska Federal Office Bldg. 
Idaho 909 First Ave. 
Oregon Seattle, WA 98174 
Washington 206-342 -7620 
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DONOVAN ALLOCATES $7.5 MILLION TO CITIES 
FOR YOUTH JOBS AND TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor Raymond J. Donovan announced the distribution 
of $7.5 million to 20 major cities and areas to help local governments find 
additional jobs and training assistance for disadvantaged youth. 


The funds went directly to government agencies acting as prime sponsors 
of current CETA programs to provide additional assistance to youth that could 
include: 


1. Job training 

2. Remedial education tied to an occupational need 
3. Work training regimens and experience 
a 


Work-related classroom occupational training 
5S. Augmentation of existing summer jobs programs 


The 20 areas selected by the Secretary for this immediate assistance were 
those with dense populations afflicted with high unemployment. 


The areas, with the amount allocated, are: 
$1,000,000 - New York City 


700,000 - Chicaso 
$25,000 - Detroit 


450,00C - Balance of Wayne County, Mich. (Wayne County, less Detroit, 
Livonia, and Dearborn). 


400 ,9C0 
300 ,000 


Oakland County, Calif. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) Consortium (Grand Rapids and Kent; counties 
of Allegan, Montcalm, Ionia, and Gratiot). 


300,500 - Akron (Chio) Consortium (Akron, and Medina and Summit counties). 
200,000 - Toleco (Onio) Consortium (Toledo, and Lucas and Wood counties). 


300,960 - Cieveiana 
300,000 - Canton (Ohio) Consortium (Canton, and Stark and Wayne counties). 


300,000 - Birmingham (Ala.) Consortium (Birmingham, and Jefferson County). 


300,900 - Mobile (Ala.) Consortium (Mobile, and Baldwin, Escambia and 
Mobile counties). 
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300,000 - 
300.200 - 
* 300,000 - 
300,000 - 


300,000 - 
275,000 - 
275,000 - 


—275,000 - 
$7,500,000 


Fresno City/County Consortium, Calif. 
Washington, 0.C. 
Indianapolis 


Southern Allegheny Consortium, Pa. (Altoona, and counties of 
Blair, Bedford, Cambria, Fulton, Huntingdon, and Somerset). 


Newark, N.J. 

St. Louis 

Livingston County, Mich. 

El Paso (Texas) Consortium (£1 Paso and £1 Paso County). 


ee? 
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JOB BANK OPENINGS HIGHLIGHTS: JUNE 1982 


WASHINGTON -- There were 198,000 permanent, full-time job openings available 
through 163 State Employment Service Job Banks across the nation during June 1982. 
This total represents an average of 1,215 job openings at each of the job banks 
surveyed -- an increase of 91 over the May 1982 average of 1,124. This average 
openings per month is the second increase since September 1981. 


Of the total! number of job openings listed during June 1982, about 118,000 or 60 
percent had been fliled or cancelled by the end of the month. This left 80,000 or 
4O percent of the Jobs still available as of July 1. There were about 47,800 total 
Job openings listed for clerical and sales workers followed by service workers 
which had about 38,000 openings. These two categories combined represented about 
43 percent of al! job openings avallable during, the month of June. 


Some of the Jobs still available as of July 1, were: electrical engineers, 686; 
secretaries, 2,140; typists, 1,694; cashiers and tellers, 1,560; welters and 
waltresses, 2,772; chefs and cooks, 1,901; security guards and correction officers, 
1,586; motor vehicle mechanics, 1,301; real estate and Insurance salepersons, | ,259; 
sewing machine operators, 2,134; and construction and maintenance painters, 1,254. 


For a comparable sample of job banks for the months of May and June 1982, Job open- 
Ings Increased by about | percent. Most major occupational categories were either 
stable or showed slight increases except for farming occupations which decreased 

by about 15 percent. Most major industry groups registered only modest increases 
or decreases In job openings over May 1982 except for public administration Jobs 
that decreased by about |4 percent. 


Increases of 30 percent or more were registered In the following Industries: 
textile mill products, and bullding materials and hardware and garage supp!ies. 
Occupations in the printing and publishing Industry decreased by more than 30 per- 
cent. Most occupations showed only slight Increases or decreases In job openings 
from May to June. However, openings In the following jobs Increased by 30 percent 
or more: Janitors, and construction and maintenance painters. 


The only local area with a significant number of Job openings that showed a month- . 
to-month gain of 30 percent or more was Miami, FL. The remaining areas showed no 
significant changes from last month. 


In spite of the May to June 1982 gains, comparing the same Job Banks over the year 


ago period, the number of Job openings st!!! lagged behind June 198! totals by 29 
percent. 
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Of the 84 Industries that generally list 1,000 or more Job Bank openings each 
month, most showed decreases of 25 percent or more over the previous year levels, 
and no Industries that had a significant number of Job openings registered in- 
creases over the past year. The most severe percentage drop in openings over the 
June 1981-82 period occurred in amusement and recreation services; and nonelectricai 
machinery manufacturing, which experienced more than a 50 percent reduction In the 
number of openings available. 


Local areas with reductions in the number of available job openings of 50 percent 
or more from the previous year were: Orlando and Ft. Lauderdale, FL. Of the 53 
cities with @ thousand or more Job openings for the months of June 1981 and 1982, 
48 of them showed decreases In job openings, while 32 of them had decreases of 30 
percent or more over that period. 





The Labor Department's Employment and Training Administration cautions that there 
Is no guarantee that all. jobs listed In the "Job Openings" bulletin are still 
avaliable. They merely represent occupations for which there wes continuing de- 
mand In June 1982. 


Single copies may be obtained by writing to: Consumer Information Center, Pueblo, 
Colorado, 81009. Annual subscriptions may be purchased from the Super|ntendent 

of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 0.C., 20402, for $18.00 
(domestic) and $22.50 (foreign). ; 


EXTRA EDITION "JOB OPENINGS" BULLETIN ISSUED 


The Employment and Training Administration also has Issued its Spring/Summer 
1982 Extra Edition of the "Job Openings” bulletin. This 
issue Is designed to help students and recent graduates make better Informed 
career and job search decisions. 


The special edition highlights four occupations In which State Job Service offices 
had particular difficulty finding qualified applicants: nurse, general duty; sys- 
tems analyst, EDP; programmer, business; and insurance sales agent. Compensation 
In these occupations ranged up to $29,000 a year. 


For each occupation listed, the Extra Edition Indicates the industries which 
placed the largest number Job orders for workers. The Issue also Indicates occu- 
pations with at least one-third of the total openings requiring no previous work 
exper!snce. 


The lication also lists areas with relatively: low unemployment (6 percent or 
less) for those Job seekers who may be considering relocation. Such areas include 
Enid, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and Lawton In Oklahoma; Minneapolis-St. Paul and 
Rochester, MN; Lincoln, NB; Houston, TX; Stamford, CT; Gainesville and Tal lahasse, 
FL; and Lafayette, LA. 
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WOMEN IN NONTRADITICNAL JOBS: 
SKILLS, CONFIDENCE WIN CVER CLIENTS 


BIRMINGHAM -- When Gloria Kelley, an agile 5'2 black woman, comes to a house 
with her tool box, she is often greeted with amused skesticism about her ability 
to fix a washing machine. But she soon wins over her clients with her skills and 
confidence. 


Mary Oden, 51, recalls, “ When I first started to work in Sears’ service 
repair shop, the men there laughed and said they couldn't be ws with a 
woman, so they called me ‘Charlie.’ 


Now, after seven years they still call me ‘Charlie,’ but also ‘mom’ and 
‘candy woman’. There's never been any real tension at all.” 


So said two Sears service repairwomen as they discussed t'eir careers in 
a recent seminar on women in nontraditional jobs. 


*he Birmingham, Ala., seminar was one in a series of training sessions being 
held across the country by the U.S. Department of Labor Women's Bureau and Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training. In Birmingham, Sears co-sponsored the seminar 
and has plans to do the same in several other southeastern cities. 


Kelley, 24, began working for Sears five years ago as a part-time employee 
after being forced to quit nursing school and her night job as a hospital scrub 
technician to care for her son and daughter. 


Soon she was given the chance to train for major appliance repair. 


After aporoximately 10 weeks of classroom and on-the-job training, she became 
@ qualified service technician. She was then prepared for making house calls to 
recair washing machines and dryers. 


“elley says, “when I first started going into the homes, [| spent a lot of 
time explaining now I happened to be a service technician. After the initial 
shock of my Deing a woman wore off and they saw me at my work, their confidence 
in me would build and they'd leave me alcne to do my work.” 


This young mother says if ner 16-year-old daughter were to ask her advice 
about going into nontraditional work, she would encourage her to do so -- “Sut 
only +* she coule de the ‘ob well.” 


velley says she finds great satisfaction in building a loyal clientele. 
“tustomers often ask for me Dy name when they call about repairs,” she says. 


cden started at Sears when sne was 37 years old. “My husband became 
c*sabled,’ she says, “and ! knew [ had to get a job to help with the expenses." 


-more- 
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For seven years, she worked in Sears' parts department inventory control 
where she scanned bins and replenished stock. 


Then the opportunity came for on-the-job training in a better paying job as 
a service technician, repairing vacuum cleaners and other small appliances. “I 
had no qualms about being able to do the work,” she says. She had been accustomed 
to repairing her own electric appliances at home and had done various other jobs 
considered “off-beat” for a woman, such as carpentry work and tile laying. 


“When the chance came for this better job, the thing that kept running 
through my mind,” she recalls, “was I didn't want the workers in that department 
to think I was trying to take a job away from a man." 


When she took the job “the men in the shop accepted me completely,” she 
says. 


The trim grandmother says she has always liked to work with her hands. She 
helped her father with mechanical work on their car and for eighteen years assisted 
her husband with nis service station -- pumping gas, checking oi] and performing 
various other duties. 


This Alabama native advises young women interested in non-traditional jobs 
to “try it." Her daughter took her advice, she says, and is now a “very happy” 
forklift operator. 


eee 
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OSHA REOPENS RECORD ON RESPIRATOR 
FIT TESTING UNDER ITS STANDARD 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration has reopened for 30 days its records on fit testing for respirators 
that workers wear to limit their exposure to lead. 


The agency is entering into the record new data recently received from the 
Los Alamos National Lacoratory as wel!.as other relevant data. The public will 
have 30 days tc comment on the additional data or to provide further information 
related to qualitative ano quantitative fit testing for respirators under the 
OSHA lead standard. 


OSHA originally proposed May 19, 1981 to revise its lead standard to give 
employers the option of using specified forms of qualitative fit testing in place © 
cf the currently required quantitative fit testing for certain types of 
respirators worn to protect workers from exposure to lead. The agency held a 
hearing on the proposa! Sept. 22-23, 1981, and the record closed Dec. 16, 1961. 


While OSHA is considering the proposal to allow certain forms of qualitative 
fit testing, the current quantitative fit testing requirements for negative 
pressure respirators under OSHA's lead standard remain in effect. Quantitative 
fit testing measures the concentrations of a test air contaminant both inside and 
outside the respirator in order to assign « numerical value to the protection 
afforded the wearer. Qualitative fit testing relies on the subjective reaction 
of a respirator wearer to an irritant fume or to @ substance with a 
characteristic ocor or taste. 


Comments should be sent dy Sept. 20, 1982 to the following address: Docket 
Officer, Oocket No. H-049A, Room $-6212, Occupational Safety and Health 
Acministration, U.S. Department of Labor, 200 Constitution Ave., N.W., 
Wasnington, 0.C. 20210; telechone (202) 523-7894. The entire record is 
availapie for inspection and copying at the above address. Notice of the record 
reopening is scheduled to appear in the Federal Register Friday, Aug. 20. 


ae? 
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OSHA SEEKS COMMENT ON SMALL EMPLOYER 
'ARY N IRNIA 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration called for public comment on the addition by California of a small 
employer voluntary compliance program to that state's job safety and health plan. 
Comments are due Sept. 20. 


California is among 24 states and territories authorized by OSHA to set and 
pe i a safoty and health regulations subject to federal approval and 
@on ng. 


Under the program, California offers one-year exesptions from general 
schedule safety and health inspections to fixed-site employers with 50 or fewer 
employees who comply with the suggestions of the state's consultants following a 
wall-to-wall survey of the firm. When Cal/OSHA attempts an inspection, an 
employer participating in the program aust have corrected or be in the process of 
pater n ns Kang safety or health hazards identified by the consultant to qualify 
‘or exemption. 


Also the company gust have adopted an accident and i]Iness prevention 
program as required by the state. The accident prevention program includes 
training for employees in safe work practices and specific hazards unique to 
their job assignments. Periodic company inspections designed to locate and 
correct unsafe conditions and work practices also are required. 


Under the program, the employer must invite employee participation in the 
consultation walkthrough, ‘and the consultant will inform the employee 
representative about the consultation program and explain the procedures 
employees can follow to report complaints about workplace hazards to Cal/OSHA. 
The Cal/OSHA consultant may conduct a follow-up visit to ascertain abatement of 
hazards or may accept an employer's written confirmation of abatement. 


In acdition to comments, interested persons may request an informal hearing 
on the proposed supplement by filing specific written objections to the small 
employer voluntary compiiance program by Sept. 20. 


Written data, views, arguments and requests for a hearing should be 
submitted to Director, Federal Compliance and State Programs, 200 Constitution 
Ave., N.W., Room N-3619, Washington, 0.C. 20210. 


Copies of the supplement and the California state plan are available from 
the above address and the following locations: OSHA Regional Administrator, 450 
Golden Gate Ave., Room 11349, San Francisco, CA 94102 and California 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration, 525 Golden Gate Ave., Third Floor, 
San Francisco, CA 94102. 


eee 
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U.S. IMPORT AND EXPORT PRICE INDEXES: 
SECOND QUARTER 19682 


IMPORT PRICE INDEXES: 


WASHINGTON -- The U.S. import price index, excluding chemicals, fell 1.0 percent 
in the second quarter of 1962, the U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. This decline brings the decrease for the first 6 months of 1982 
to 2.1 percent. The movement in this index was led by price declines for food, 
intermediate manufactured products, and crude petroleum. 


Food, Beverages, amd Tobacco 


import prices for food fell sharply in the second quarter of 1982 bringinj che decrease for 
the year to 6.3 percent. Within food, price decreases were recorded ‘or all major product 
areas except meat, which registered a slight increase. June prices for fish edged down 

0.1 percent as price ceclines Oe of ee Se ee ee SS ee, 
The index for fruat ard vegetables dropped 11.2 percent this quarter, led by sharp price 
deciines for fresh vegecaoles. Imported sugar prices fell 17.3 Ad, in the ae 
quarter, due to the continued glut of raw sugar in world markets. ‘The index for imported 
coffee, tea, and cocoa moved down 5.5 percent, as prices for all components of this index 
registered declines, with cocoa prices falling most sharply. The index for beverages and 
tooacco rose i.U percent, following similar increases last quarter. 


Intermediate Manufactured Products 


import prices for intermediate manufactured products declined 2.7 percent, bringing the 
decrease for the year ended June 19¢2 to 3.7 percent. Among intermediate products, prices 
moved cown for Tost major categories, reflecting weakening economic conditions in the U.S. 
amd abroac and ste strengthening of me U.S. dollar. 


Prices Sor .eatoer and fursxins cecreased 2.9 percent, led by lower crices for leather fron 

Argentine. imported cork and «cod menufactures moved down 1.4 percent. Prices for 

textiles continued to deci:ne, registering 1.1 amd 1.7? percent decreases in the first and 

Secor’ quarters of 1984, resmectively. Lmported iron ard steel prices fell 3.4 percent, 

due to tne renova. of te “trigger price mecnanian” (TPM) and the strengch of the dollar. 

Prices for non-ferrous metais continued to decline, as demard for these metals in basic 

amoustries remainec at starpiy recuced levels. Import prices for metal manufactures moved 

down 0.6 percent, following similar decreases last quarter. * 


Prices for imported rupoer sanufactures, consisting largely of ruther tires, remained 


wncnanged this quarter. Prices for paper and paperboard products edged uw 0.1 percent as 
price cec..nes for tost items only partially offset a 0.3 percent increase for newsprint. 


-more- 
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Prices for plumbing, heating, and lighting fixtures rose 0.4 percent accompanied by 


‘The index for other manufactured articles edged up 0.1 percent in the second quarter of 


Other Manufactured Articles 


1982. 


Prices were also oly slightly 
The index for professional, scientific, and controlling 
up 0.1 percent as price declines for optical instruments were offset by 


moved 
increases in other product areas. Import prices for photographic apparatus, 
optical goods, and watches continued to decline, bringing the decrease oer the last 12 


months to 6.1 percent. 


as demand for these products, which is closely 
the level of housing starts, remained low. 
ard footwear. 
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a 0.2 percent increase for furniture, 
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Export prices for most product areas covered registered declines or moderate increases this 
quarter as U.S. exporters attempted to maintain a competitive position in the face of che 
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Intermediate Manufactured Products 





Among intermediate products, export prices for leather and furskins moved down 4.0 percent, 

reflecting tne cecline in J.S. production of leather goods The 

index of rupoer manufactures edged down 0.1 percent as price decl 
ard 


pharmaceut. 
Prices tor paper ard papersoard dropped 3.0 percent in the second 
Export prices of non-ferrous metals, the largest single component in intermediate products, 
declined 9.6 percent this quarter, led by sharp declines in silver and aluminum prices 
demand for these saterials continued to drop. In contrast, export prices for iron and 
products and metal manufactures moved up slightly this quarter. 


Machinery and Transport Equipment 
Within machinery and transport equipment, second quarter prices for power generating 


machinery rose 1.1 percent compared with a 1.8 percent increase last quarter. Prices for 
specialized machinery and parts moved up ..2 percent, led by price increases for mining 


i 

t 
af 
Hl 


R 
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transport equipment and parts i 
parts. The index for office and automatic data processing equipment declined for the third 
consecutive quarter reflecting lower production costs and increased competition abroad. 


Selected Other Exports 


Prices for -.5. exports of crain continued to decline in the second quarter of 1982 bringing 
the decrease over toe iast i/ months to 15.8 percent. Within the grain area, sharp price 
declines were recordes for ‘ood grains, part:cularly wheat, in response to near-record 
winter “meat crops. in contrast, prices for some feed grains — yellow corn and sorghum — 
rose this quarter as crop sizes for these grains remained uncertain while demand improved. 


The index for coal edged up 0.3 percent in the June quarter supported by strong demard for 
metaiiurgical coal, “mich is used in the production of iron and steel and is the largest 
component cf tne coal incex. 
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STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
SETTLEMENTS: FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1982 


WASHINGTON -- Major state and local government collective bargaining settlements 
reached in the first 6 months of 1982 provided average first-year compensation (wage 
and benefit) adjustments of 8.1 percent, according to the U.S. Department of Labor's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Annual compensation adjustments over the life of these 
contracts also averaged 8.1 percent. Wages alone increased an average of 7.6 percent 
- in the first contract year and 7.9 percent annually over the life of the agreements. 


The Bureau's date on State and local government collective bargaining agreements cover 
1,010,000 employees. The data ere limited to bargsining units with et any 5,000 workers. 
There are 82 such units, accounting for sbout one-fourth of #11 State and local government 
employees under negotiated agreements. 


Data were reported on 21 settlements reached during the first half of 1982, covering 
308,000 workers. Ia sddition to compensation adjustments provided under new settlements, 
data are presented on ail wage changes effective during the period, including those provided 
by settlements ceached in the first 6 monthe of 1982, deferred adjustments under the terms 
Of agreements negotiated prior to 1982, and cost-of-living adjustments (COLA). 


Settlements ceeched during the first 6 seathe of 1982 

Two settlements cesched in the first half of 1962 did not provide any specified wage change 
during the first contract year. Workers under the contract negotiated by the City of Philedelehia 
and the American Federation of State, County and Muncipel Employees will not receive any wage or 
benefit changes until the second contract year. The agreement between the Chicago Transit 
Authority and the Amslagemated Transit Union also does not include specified wage changes in the 
tirst year, but the COLA clause, providing quarterly cost-of-living reviews, was continued. 
(COLAs are not included in average settlement calculations because they depend on unknown tuture 
changes in the Consumer Price Index.) . 


Nine of the settlements ceached in the ticst halt ot 1982 dropped their COLA provisions, 
and none introduced « COLA ciause. As « cesult, the total aumber of State and local government 
agreements with COLA clauses dropped trom twelve to three. 


Ettective vege od justment 


Wage ad justwents asde during the ticst 6 eonths ot 1982 resulted from 10 settlements 
reached during the period that provided for changes effective prior to July i. Eleven ot 
the 21 settlements ceached in this period did not include any wage changes in the first 
hait of 1982. Other wage adjustments stem from deferret increases under 16 agreements 
Megotiated in price years, and COLA increases aade under two contracts. 


Approxiastely 416,000 workers in 28 bargaining units received pay increases wich averaged 
6.6 percent, whereas about 594,000 workers in 54 bargaining units received no increase. ‘hen oro~ 
cated over 1,010,000 workers in the $2 bacgeining units, wage adjustments put in ertect aver- 
aged 2.7 percent. 


Average wage changes (in percent) in the first 6 months of 1982 were as follows: 





Workers 
receiving All Workers 
a ts (prorated) 
All adjustments ------------------- 6.6 2.7 
New settlements ------------ 8.7 1.9 
Deferred and COLA adjustments --- 4.3 9 
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EMPLOYMENT COST INDEX - JUNE 1982 


WASHINGTON -- The Employment Cost Index (ECI), measuring changes in employer 
compensation costs, increased 1.1 percent in the 3 months ended in June 1982, the 
U.S. Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 


Wages and salaries alone rose 0.9 percent. The index stood at 107.5 for 
compensation costs (wages, salaries, and employer costs for employee benefits) 
based on June 1981=100. The ECI does not cover farm, private household, and 
Federal government workers and is not seasonally adjusted. 


The deceleration in rates of increase for both compensation costs and for wages and salaries 
alone that degen in 1981 continued to be widespread among occupetional and industriel groups ase- 
sured by the ECI. Compensation costs for all private nonfarm workers slowed tc « 1.3 percent rise 
in the 3 aonths ended in June 1982, down from 1.9 percent « year earlier. The corresponding wage 
and saiary increase, 1.1 percent, wes down from 2.0 percent « year earlier 


Workers in occupetions and industries that typicaily receive the bulk of their wage adjust- 
ments in the second quarter showed relatively small gains in the March-June 1982 period. Transport 
equipment operatives, for example, posted « 0.9 percent wage increase in the second quarter of 
1962. The advance was dampened by the recent trucking industry bergeining settlements that pro- 
vided ao specified wage increases and diverted part of the cost-of-living edjustment to asintain 
existing employee benefits. Over the past 5 years, second-quarter wage increases for transport 
equipment operatives ranged between 3 and 5 percent. 


Wages for workers in the construction industry rose 1.3 percent in the March-June 1982 period— 
an unusually low increase for an industry with « heavy bargaining schedule in the spring and summer 
months. Second-—quarter wage increases in construction ranged between 2 and 3 percent over the 
pest 5 veers. 


Zune _1981=Juse_1962 


A substantiai deceleration in rates of increase in compensation costs and wages and salaries 
tor the year ended in June 1962 compared with the preceding year also occurred. A particularly 
dramatic sisowiown occurred in compensation cost increases for blue-collar workers in private in- 
dustry. These costs slowed to a 7.0 percent increase in the year ended in June 1982, from a 
10.5 percent rise in the year ended in June 1961. “age increases alone for these workers slowed 
to 4.6 percent. down trom 9.2 percent 4 year earlier. 


Among “hite-coiiar workers, compensation costs cose 7.2 percent for the 12 sonths ended in 
Jume 1982 compared with 10.2 percent during the vear ended in June 1981; their wages and salaries 
increased 7.3 percent, down from 9.4 percent in June 1981. Rates of change within the white-collar 
group veried substantiaily. however. Saeies workers’ wages, which include volatile commission 
earnings. cose omiy siightiy, 1.3 percent. tor the June 1981-82 period in contrast to 10.2 percent 
tor Jume 1980-81. “age increases tor clerical workers, on the other hand, 8.3 percent for the 
12 sonths ended in June 1992, were onmiy siightiy below the June 1961 advance of 3.3 percent. 


compensation costs tor union workers rose 3.4 percent in the June 1991-82 period, contrasted 
to .1.5 percent « vear eariier; theic wage and saiary increases dropped to 38.1 percent from 
13. percent. 


The siowiown was aiso evident for nonunion workers. Compensation costs increased 6.5 percent 
tor the 12 gonths ended in June 1982, down from 9.8 percent in June 1960-81; wage increases vere 
4.5 percent and 9.0 percent, respectiveiy. 


Compensation costs for State and iocal government employees, introduced in the ECI in 
sume 1991, increased 9.3 percent over the year; thelr wages advanced §.7 percent. 
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STATE AND METROPOLITAN AREA EMPLOYMENT 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT: JUNE 1982 


‘WASHINGTON -- Unemployment rates increased in 47 of the 48 reporting states 
between June of 1981 and June 1982, according to preliminary data released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor. 


Michigan continued to have the highest jobless rate (14.3 percent) and North 
Dakota had the lowest (4.7 percent). This compared with a national unemployment 
rate of 9.8 percent in June 1982 (not seasonally adjusted). (Data are not adjusted 
for seasonal variation. ) 


Among the 208 metropolitan areas for which June iv62 dav. “ere 
available, 80 had unemployment rates of 10 percent or more. 
Rockford, Illinois, and Modesto, California, had the highest jobless rates-- 
19.1 and 19.0 percent respectively. The lowest rate was in Stamford, 
Connecticut (3.4 percent). 


Employment, as measured by the monthly survey of nonagriculcural 
establishments, declimed in 42 states and the District of Columbia from June 
1981 to June 1982. Employment in manufacturing, transportation and public 
utilicies, and construction declined in most States. In contrast, there were 
employment gains in services in most states. 


Eaployment fell by 100,000 to 200,000 over the year in five states-- 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Pennsylvania. By contrast, 
employment grew in Texas (145,000) and Florida (35, — largely che 
result of gains in trade and services. 


-more- 
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HOW THE OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH ACT 
PROTECTS WORKERS 00 


(Another in a series on laws and programs administered by the U.S. Labor 
Department protecting workers.) 


WASHINGTON -- The Congressionally mandated aim of the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act of 1970 is “to insure so far as possible every working man and woman in 
the Nation safe and healthful working conditions and to preserve our human resources.” 


To achieve this goal, Congress assigned certain rights to workers. 
It also assigned responsibilities to workers, their employers and to the 
government. 


To fully understand their rights under the OSHA law, workers sust 
first understand how they affect and are affected by the rights and 
responsibilities of their employers and OSHA. 


The Congress empowered OSHA to set workplace safety and health 
standerds and to conduct unannounced inspections to enforce them. It 
also required OSHA to share these duties with the states through 
state-run job safety and health programs, to oversee the safety and, 
health effort for federal employees and to develop new and innovative 
ways to advance safety end health. 


Employers have en indispensable duty under the law. Under the 
so-called “general duty” requirement of the law, they sust furnish 
“employment and a place of employment free from recognized hazards that 
are causing or are likely to cause death or serious physical harm" to 


their employees. 


To assist in this task, employees have a most important duty also. 
They sust comply with the safety and health standards OSHA has set and 
with any safety and health rules their employer aay set up in their 
workplace. With this duty, however, come some important rights. 


Chief among these rights is the right to ask OSHA to inspect 
hazards or standards violations in their workplace. While aot required, 
it is best that employees first seek correction by their employer. If 
the hazards are not abated, then the employee complaint, if serious, 


will be inspected. 

In requesting inspections, employees have the right to request 
their name be withheld from the employer. And they will be protected by 
OSHA if the employer ian any way discriminates agsinst an employee for 
exercising the right to complain, or any other right under the law. 


But bow do employees know what to watch for? 


-more- 
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Employees are encouraged to review copies of OSHA standards that 
the employer should have available at the workplace. They may review 
their medical records and records of exposure to hazardous materials. 
Under rules soon to appear, they will be able to get information on the 
hazardous materials they work with, their effects and protections. And 
they may review the results of any weasurements the employer wakes of 
levels of hazardous materials in the workplace. 


When OSHA inspects a workplace, employees or their designated 
representative have the right to participate io the inspection and to 
review the results. If employees believe OSHA has allowed too auch time 
te correct hazards found during ao inspection, they may contest the 
ruling and seek quicker correction. 


Employees or their representatives way also participate in OSHA's 
standard-setting procedures providing important information and data 
about actual conditions in the workplace to aid the agency in developing 
ac effective rule to control the hazard in question. 


For more complete information about their rights and 
responsibilities, employees should contact their nearest OSHA office. 
But there remains one important right that deserves discussion here. 
That is the right to get involved. 


Employees are perhaps the gost valuable resource ia achieving the 
job safety and health act’S goal. Employees are in the workplace day in 
and day out. Employees know the hazards they work with, and they 
usually know the best ways to correct thes. 


One of OSHA's most promising recent efforts capitalizes on this 
knowledge. Under sew voluatary compliance programs, employers and 
employees who work together to develop their own safety and health 
programs aod can demonstrate they work to reduce injuries and illnesses 
may be eligible for special recognition and exemption from OSHA 
inspections for a period of time. The services of an on-site consultant 
@ay be obtained under an experimental program in seven states. 
Correction of serious hazards found by such a consultant can also remove 
a workplace from OSHA's inspection schedule for a period of time. Both 
programs retain other employee rights discussed above. 


What are the advantages of such programs to employees? 


First, employees get the satisfaction of having played a role in 
their own safety and health. They also get safer, gore healthful 
workplaces sooner. By working closely with their employer, employees 
demonstrate they care about the products they produce or the services 
they deliver, helping to assure a viable business for their employer and 
continued work for themselves. 


The gore thao li-year history of OSHA shows that safety and health 
improvements io the workplace don't always come easily or quickly; but 
at also shows that they always come gore quickly and gore easily when 
the three-way partoership of labor, ganagement and government works 
together 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Responsibility for the protection of approximately 40 million employees in 
3 million of the nation's workplaces is carried out by some 1,200 compliance 
officers of the U.S. Department of Labor's Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration. Some 30 million workers and 2 million workplaces are under the 
jurisdiction of OSHA-approved state job safety and health enforcement programs. 


ae? 


The U.S. Department of Labor's Mine Safety and Health Administration offers 
an education and training program to reduce accidents and improve health conditions 
in the nation's mines. The programs are conducted at the National Mine Health and 
Safety Academy, Beckley, W. Va. Programs range from l-day courses to long-term 
resident programs of up to 12 weeks. 


#¢# 


"The Register of Reporting Labor Organizations," published by the U.S. 
Department of Labor in April 1981, lists more than 50,000 labor organizations 
that file reports with the Office of Labor-Management Standards Enforcement, a 
part of the department's Labor-Management Services Administration. These reports 
are required under the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act, also known 
as the Landrum-Griffin Act. 


ea? 


In 1981, there was increased attention on the need for cooperation between 
management and labor to overcome serious problems with productivity and to meet 
the challenge of a changing workforce demanding a greater voice in workplace 
decisions. This area falls within the jurisdiction of the U.S. Labor Department's 
Labor-Management Services Administration. 


#¢# 





